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CHAPTER I . . ' 

INTRODUCTION 

The^ purpose of this study was to examine the sex role attitudes 
of .vocational educators and their stated beliefs about their own sex 
role orientation. Katz/.and Kahn Xi966) and Rolceach (1973) assert that 
a person's attitudes will iafluence his/her behavior. In the teacher/ 
s'tudent^ relationship this can be a critical variable. 

» * * 

» ' Several features distinguish this research from other^ studies 

on ^ex role attitudes and^ self-perception of 'sex role behaviors. 

* * * « ♦ 

First, sex rolfe at^titudes are measured in terms of both traditional ^ 
* aaa4^non traditional ends. Second, the study involved attitudes toward 
the "roles of both sexes. Third, sex role behaviors were observed on a 
scale of masculinity and fem.indnityi aoting similarities rather than 
differences* Last, sex role behaviors. w^re measured, for both males 
and females. . 

In an article colacerning afttitudes o^f male vocational educators, 
I ^ Gillie (1974> has noted, "The attitude toward prof:essional women in 
vocational education r^emains chauvinistic." Steele (1974) states, 
"JJnf ortunately, the vision of educators still is clouded with the one 
option world for women, and education exhi'bits restraint in gpening 
all progtams to girls and women" (p. 44). 

• -' ■ * 

-.0 • • . 
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Background of the Study 

A There is a body o'f literature on socialization which concludes 

/' » 

•v 

that such factors as familial/extra-rf amilial roles and' the social 

environment in which men and women are reared contribute to the 

f ' ' ' ^ - • 

development of' their attitudes towatd work. (Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974) . 

It was an* assumption of ttiis researc-h project that vocational education, 

teachers^ attitudes play a role in preparing students of both sexes to 

^ take advantage of the expanded employment opportunities. Whether an J 

individual chooses a traditional or nontraditiorlal career, her/his - 

choice should be respected ^nd the*^rson should be provided with' the 

necessary^ resources to reach full potential in, the areas of development 

^ ♦ ^ / 

preferred ' / 

• ^ . ■ ■ • . ' ' . 

The focus 6f recent legislation (The Vocational Education ai^d 
.National Institute of Education"Amendm^n6s of 1976)*has been the 
elimination of sex*"S'tereo typing. In the worl4 of work the data ^ 

I * * 

available aboiit women's labor force participation indicate a particular 
need for equalizing opportunity^ ' The working life of women has been 
expanding enormously over tlie past quarter of a century* It has b«tin , 
^estimated that thirty-one years of a woman's seventy-four year life 
^ 'expectancy 'will be spent in the labor force./ For, this reason women 

shb.uld be*' encouraged to^ develop careers on, a scale comparable to that 
! • of men^ ' ^ • . 

^ ' Statistics show/that current programs in vocational education do 

exhibit restraints in opening all programs to both^men and women 

■ ■ ■ \ ■ : . . 

» (Steele, 1974) . Presently, vocational education appears to o\a male- 
y^ominated profession, even though 49 per cent of the total vocational 



education teachers are female and over half of the students in vpca- 
tional 'education are females » It has b^^en shown that female students 
in vocational education are reinforce\l afid heavily influenced to enroll 
in occupations traditionally accepted by soc^iety as f emale^ a^ppropriate. 
To tha extent that vocational educatoifs hold sex-stereotyped attitude^, 
it can. be expected that* equalization of opportunity for all vocational 
education students will be process requiring efforts directed at the 
educators themselves, ^ 

Traditional or nontraditional conceptions of prre's own sex role 
orientation plays a large part ii^ developing attitudes and beliefs of 
individuals*. 'In the past studies have described individuals -^s being 
masculine or feminine and those^ persons exhibiting both sex character- . 
istics — perhaps the healthiest and best/ adjusted persons — were ignored 
(Bern, 1975c). Integrating the two and thereby creating an equilibrium* 
between- masciftLinity and fenjininity, each being tempered by the other, 
results in what Bem (1975c) refers*to as- an androgynous personality. 
The measurement of p^sychological androgyny now allows one to concentrate 

masculine and feminine- similarities rather tfian differences. This 

« 

^ androgynous personality would exemplify, the very best of what tradi- 
. tional masculinity (independent, assertive, ambitious) and traditional 

femininity (compassionate, loyal, understanding) have come to repires^t, 

^ ' . *■ ' 

(Bem, 1975a). This^ stUdy -used Bem's integrative sex role orientation 

^ ' J ' • -^'^ . • 

•as a criterion var-iable in the examination of vocational educators' 

f ' • ' \ ' 

attitudes toward s^x role changes. ' ' » 




' ' CHAPTER II ^ / 

' ' . A REVIEirf OF THE LITERATURE 

Very little is^ kirbw ab'out vocational education teachers'' , 
attitudes concerning^changes in sex roles>, particularly as they relate 
to th^* implications pf recent legislation ^J^hich may result in more 
women in traditiotiariy male programs and vice-ver^a. Knowledge of 
vocational* educa toils' preseat at^titudes and se^ rol^ orientation will 
facilitate the development of the t-eacher/ student relatio'nship., as 
"^ell as. broaden Wudent -learning. ^ » ' . 

The intent of this study is^td 'determine the relatipnshlp 

between vod^tional education teachers sex role attitudes and sex , 

- ... ' 

rol^ orientation. ' . „ ^ ' ■ * 



^ , , ,Sex Role Orientation 

Traditionally, sex role identity has been dichotomized in terms 
of male or female behavioj^'. Pars ons and. Balias* (1955) refer to these 

^ * ^ 

domains as instrumental and expressive. The instrumental orientattcTn 
h^s been connected with masculinity, task oriented;, and tl^e expressive 
orientation-associated with femininity, affective and interpersonal. 
Bakan (1966)- defitiea these domains similarly by' ladling* masculinity 



with agency and femininity with communion* In, this context, agency 
^refers to an individiaal »who exhibits such characteristics as 



self-sufficiency, se\f-assertion, and self-reMancy . ^ Communiop is 

; ^ . . ^ • , . ^ 

Associated with loyalty,* understanding, and sensitivity. 

One develops sex, role identity as a young child,^ ^Children have 

been reinforced for displaying .behavior expected from their own sex, 
/ / ' ♦ * 

Boys have been encpuraged to be verbal), and physically aggresslj/e 

* /' - • * * * 

whereas girls are reinforced for being gentle and reserved (Maccoby, 

1966; Osofsky'and Osofsky, 1975; Pleck, 1975).»'^ein note^} ^ - « 

. Learning to be a "psychological" female ar male is one of 
the earliest and most pervasive tasks* imposed upon" a child 
by his/her culture** It is a lesson which most ch^lldren 

. learn relatively". well arid at a very early age (Bern, 1975a,' ' 
.p. 2). ' ■ ■- >. 

Studies consistently show that^ parents^ are by far the mo^.t influential 

factor in the development of thfeir sons' and ^daughters' sex behavior. 

Parents have two major tasks in .promoting their cWild^s ^ 

sex-typing.* The first is tui-tibn, i.e., teaching the ^ '» 

child appropfriate sex-typed Responses through rewards 

and piinishm^ents , ^nd guiding his behavior. The second 

is providing a model* . / ' * 

Fortunately, mo^t parents can/perform these tasks with- 
.out great dif f iculty.beoause they themselves .have' '* • 

absorbed and incorporated se'x-appropr ^ate ^character is- / , . ^ ' 
• ^ tics, responses, and attitudes. They expecf different/ 
responses from their son&^end daughters and,- from early ^ 
childhobd properly reward and encourage sex-a*ppTopriate 
resp-enses ...» Se^- inappropriate behavior, and ^ ^ 
J ^ attempts to imitate opposite-sex responses, are pun^ished 

. ^nd discouraged (Mussea, 1962, p.^i436).« 

r 

Block found, in her* research on families (1973)., that the 
parents wh^ show true androgynous life styles pi/ovide- the healthiest 
and most enriching environment for their 'children. Both mother and 
father are forceful, ambitious, jgentle^ nut,urant, and both share 
family re3ponsibili.ties*. * / ' y . ' 



* J ^ There are evidences that sex.-t}jping can be quitf^ detriiiental , 

, especially to the traditionally masculine boys who are vulnerable to 

poot' adjustment w|i^n^^ reach the adult world. ,'High masculine boys 

show acceptance and adjustment in adolescence because their high^ 

masculinity reinforced their beWvior, whereas the low masculine boys 

had to».^cQmp6nsate for* their lack of masculinity by exhibiting more 

interrelation arid intellectual skills^ Once in the adult world the • 
« 

high dasculine boys are expected 'to maintain thes-e skills wr\ich they 

have never developed. The low masculine boys have l^s adjustment to 

' makd because these skifls were mastered at a much youn^^ a^e^(Mussen, 

. 1962). ' ' ^ • ' \ • 

• High femininity in women has been*associated con^^tently ^^ith 

high- anxiety, low self-esteem, and low. social acceptance (Ben, 19 75b, 

Cosentinoj 1964; lieilbrun, 1973'; Sears,. 19 70) ; high masculinity has 

been associated w^th high' anxiety, high neuroticism, ana^lcw self- 

. acceptance (Bern., 1975b; Hartford/ et- al . , 1967; Mussen, 1962) - In 

.f f " - 

addition, research has found 'that, greater intellectuarl development has 
^*^^''J'>»v*been directly 'correlated with cross-tying or .androgyny /'iS^ej, femininity 

. ' . . ^ y \ ^ 

in boys and masculinity in girls (Bem^- 197^pfta4^07a, et al .VJ.&^-^ 
Heilbrun, 1973;' Maccoby, 1966)" It also" has been folind that high 
«masculine/low femij^iiae .males tend* to be niore conservatij/e^n their 
^titudes tdv^ard the equality of the ^e'xes; arid .high. feminine/low 

' ' : ' ' .- . * * ' - • • . 

masculine females also t^nd tc^ Advocate conservatiye views about sex 

^> • . * • 

roles (Speace, "Helmfeich, and.Stap^, 1975). * 



In a^study of sex role -orientation of mal'e art students, 
MacKinnon states: • ' . ^ , . 



. . . creative niales give laore expression cc the feainine 
side of their nature than do less creative men. They 
score relatively high on femininity, which indicates 
•rather an openness >to their feeling*s 4nd enoticns, a * 
sensitive intellect and an understanding self-awareness and 
wide-ranging interests including many which in C,he American 
culture are thought of as sone feminine <1976, p, 82) 

Research conducted by Kagan (196^) and Kohlberg (1966) has 

shown that the* sex-typed individual avidly exhibits behavior accordin;^ 

to the SBx role standard sec by, society and rejects behavior trjat does 

not^ comply^ therefore, making adjustment in a changing society very 

aixiiculr. 

Research has attempted to support the jiypothesis' that an 
individual can be both masculine and feminine, both instrumental and 
expressive, and boch«agentic and communal (Heilbrun, 1973). For 
example, one can be a discinlinar ian and empathrc' within one 'particular 
incident. One who displays an equal balance of masculine and feminiire 
behavior characteristics is said Co be androgynous- 



The term '^androgyny** i^ of ancient Greek origin, N|^roV 



meaning male and "gyne" meaning female; but thfe concept* itself is 
relatively new in science. "In the context of personal behavior, 
androgyny refers to having one's own unique blend^pf temperament and 
behavior, without being categorized in terms of the traditional 
masciiline and feminine sex role characteristics* Sex role '•orientat«sPt5j&> 
studies have measured individuals as being masculine or feminine with 
those subjects falling between — perhaps the healthiest and best 
adjusted — deliberately and systematically ignored (Bern, 1975a), Tne 
measurement of psychological androgyny new allows ciie zo concajat?ate on 
masculine and feminine similarities ^rather than differences (-Bern, IJJ-i 



l4 



Heilbrun (1973) sees the concept ''androgyny" as essential in an 
in4ividual s developnent. -^^ 

I heilH^/e thatj^our riiturr^-salvation Ifes in a inovenent 

away fron sexual polarization and the prison of gender 

toward a worj-d in which • individual roles and' the ciodes of \ 

p-ersonal behavior can be freely chosen^ Fne ideal toward 

which I believe we should nove is best described by ,the 

tern androgyny. 'Androgyny, seeks to liberate the/ individual 

fron the coofin-es of the appropriate XHeilbrun, 1973, 

p . ix) . . • ' ' . 

Ben (1975a) ^argues chat che three conpon^t^ in\he traditional 
concept of sexual identity — sexual preference, sex tol^ identity, and 
gender i^ntity — are no longer valid nor acceptable. Further, she 
suggests tnat the ideal or healthy personality will be fomed only 
when: • (1) the sexual preference of an individual is completely 
independent of personality development; (2) an individual displays the' 
Jtositive behaviors and praits of both nasculinicy and feiUninity; and 
(^ the^ons train ts of one's gender are freed. Heilbrun (1973) 
supports Sen in part b>* suggesting that .androgyny will act as a 
reconciliation between the sexes; it wil2 'provide a nore balanced, fiill 
range' of huaan experience open to individuals as they choo§e their 
places without regard to proorietv. custon, and/or gender. - ^ 

Ben realizes that the success of .the integration of nasciilinity 

and fenininity is based on* several*, variables and/or barriers. 

c Although I believe that it is possible for people to^be 

both nascqline and feninine, I also believe that traditional 
sex roles prevent thisTpossibility fron^ever beconing a ' 
reality for'nany individuals. Over the last few years, 
the Woaen's Liberation Movenent has*nade txs all aware of 
the nany ways we,^both nen and^women, have becone locked. 
. into our resrt>ective^ sex roles.' As, wbnen, we have becone ^ 
aware of the fact t4iat>'we are afraid to express anger^ to 
assert our preferences;' to trust our own judgnents, and 
to take control of situations. As nen, we have becone * 
aware of the fact that we are afraid to cry, to touch one* 

\' 

r t 
• ft * • . * . ♦ 



another, co own. up to our fears and weaknesses. My goal 
over Che l^^c few. years has been^ co cry co demons era ce 
chac tradicional sex roles do rescricc behavior in 
inporcanc hunan ways (Ben, 1975b, p. 6,0). 

« 

In^egracing cradicional nasculinicy and femininicy oreaces!4^ 

equilibriua, with each being cenpered by che ocher; A tr'uly andro-^ 

* * ' \ 

gynous. personalicy is evolved, concribucing co a more effeccive, 

healchier, functioning ^hisian being. This androgynous personaiicy, 
chere£ore, would surpass the over^emphasized cradicional masculine an 
reninine characcerisclcs and would display the very best of what \ 
saasculinity and. femininity have cone to represent (Bea, 1975c). 

3en clearly states that more androgynous life styles can lead 
to fuller development of irfai^i^dua.!^ iii terms of human satisfactions 
and fulfillments. It^is at »^is point in society, that one should be^ 
encouraged and reinforced for expr^sing "both masculine and feminin^ 
personality traits^. Psychologricar *tests have reflewred the andro- 
gynous ' individual (one .who .is-.'poth masguline andtfceninine, both ' . 
independent and dependent, both assertive and yielding) as better able 
to cope effectively with diverse, situatioas and better able to accept 

Esore ^liberal as well as a wider range of values and attitudeS-of 

r * , ' 

Others which may be in contrast to one's own values and attitudes (Ben 

a 

1975ci Heilbrun, 1973). ' ^ \^ . 

In sex role orientation, perhaps an even more, encompassing 

toncept tcf ^ufee when defining the integration of masculinity and 

♦ 

femininity is "synergy."- Webster (Third New International Dictionary, 
1969) defines synerg'y as "the combined action such that the total 
effect is greater than the sum of two or more effects independently." 
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Therefore, , the most healthy, developed individual, the synergistic \^ 
individual, resolves the dichcftpmy between mascxilinity and femininity 

by fusliig* their ^eparateness into a»stron^er identity. The process is 

I ,/ 

defined as synergistic action. ' • ^ ./ 

<' « • ^ 

^ ' * 

In "social sciences, the term synergy was used and developed^ by 
Ruth Benedict and , then Ikter interpreted by Abraham Maslow. Benedict 
studied a diverse 'sample of cultures, including- secure and insecure ^ 
and selfish anS unselfish in an attempt to discover a comparative * 
sociology. She could not accept the fact that cultures were-said to 
'be unique and idio^yncra-tic . She proved that there we^e generaliza- ' 
tions in each culture that^-ould Integrate" them, placing them o;i a 
continuum" instead of' regarding each as uniqui^ (Maslov^i 1^^) 

Benedict replaced the terms "secure/insecure/\ and "^el/f1bsh/ 
unselfish" with terms "high synergy" and "low synergy" as a me^ns of - 
iiStrgducing a clearer description of her synergy theory — the fusitig 
of a dichotomy. The- integration, of this dichotomic^ his a jSirect 
relationship td Maslow' s self-actualization theory: 

A 

In highly developed, psychiatrically healthy, people, *self- 
actiializing people, whichever* you choose to call them,-- 
you will find if you try to rate them that they ate extra-, 
ordinarily unselfish in some ways, and yet also that they- * 
ate extraordinarily selfish ia' other ways .... Somehow 
the polkrity, the dichotomy, the assumption that more of one • 
means the less of the other, all this'^fades. Ijiey ^melt 
into each other and you have now a single concepts for which. . 
we have no word yet.' High synergy frpnjit'his point of view 
^* , can represent a tranSrtrending of the dichatomi-zing,- a'fusipn 

of the opposites into a singly poncept: (Maslow, 1971, , ' ' 
p. 210).^ 

The review of literature rela-ting to sex role orientation . 
suggests evidence* »that a synergistic or androgynous person (one who 
freely engages in both feminine and masculine beShavior) is very closely 



related to the self-actualized .individual Ma slow^ie scribes as^ ".f u^y^ 
functioning," "fully human," and "psychologically healthy." 



Attitudes as a^€actor in 
Education Settings 




, The theory of belief and attitude systeins which liiderlies, this 
study is that'^of ililton Rok^ach. According to this .theory/ dach indi- 

. ■ ■ . - . 7y 

vidual has a system which maintains that person's belief about*" the 
physical Vorld, social world, and personal world. AccOTQing to 
Rokeach (1968),* 'each of^ an individual's beliefs vary/i/ii Importance and 



depth* and are formed by living in ,a society. Each iy^lxei is designed 

to provide one with a "stable and continuous sense /^f/ ego and group 

identity" {Rokeach, 1968, tp, l2) , Rokeach's defiMi/ion of belief is: 

" A b,elief is ^Uy slinple, proposition, cons^oius' or unconscious, 
' inferred from what ^'a' person ^ays or doesf/ capable of being 

* precede^ by ^^the phrasev "I, believe that- ./ / .'- The c6n- 
tent of .'a. b*el|>^f may d^^^cribe^^e ^objeOT pf belief as true 
or ^false, JZOxv^^^ ''^^^>^i!!^9'^J'*^^i,' evaluape/it as good or bad; 
or advocate V cett^J^ii^^course^^^ a certain state 

/of existence '^^'desiri^ie pr.^^^ (1968, p. 113). ' v 

\ ■ - ' ' .v* * • ' " Ml' - ^ 

'within a belle.f ss^^'tem'-ld* a; swbsystesr or attitudes* Fi|ure 1 is 

d graphic presentatioib of :tliis>' .As shown/iiy Figure 1, all attitudes 

' • 

'are composed of several^beliefs;' howe^^er J nbt all beliefs are attitudes, 

' * ■ ' ' LI' 

which reinforces Rokeach's t"heory that each individual possesses 
- * l I . 

* * II * 

hundreds and thousands of beliefs, butpn^y considerably fewer atti- 

•'•^^udesr He hypo thesize^- individuals hai'e /eVen fewer values which are 

derived from' bfMefs- and attitudes. , 
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FIGURE 1 
COMPOSITION OF A BELIEF SYSTEM 

The condept of attitudes is a basic element in psychology of 
personar'lity . The concept can be^variously defined depending on the 
context and/or author. For purposes of this study Ro.keach^s definition 

is useS; * . * ' ; f\ \^ 

An attitude' is a relatively, enduring organization of 
^ beliefi around an object or'"situa^ion predisposing d-ne 
to respond in some preferential 'manner (1968, p. 112), 

All attitudes are expressed in terms of ,a variety of preferential 

• 4 

responses: yes, no; pro, con'; like, dislilce; etc. However, not all 
•beliefs are necessarily expressed ii\praf erential response. Beliefs] 
^may be neutral i therefore not all belj^s are attitudes (^tokeach. 




1968) . The preferential re^pons^ of each attitude is determined by the 
strength of an individual's beliefs, and therefore it is possible for 
an individual to express. strong negative feelings .about something which 
is perfectly acceptable in society. Fot instance, "I realize that 

t i f, 

there should Ha true equality in the jx^b market; but I would never 

T 

hire a woman as a supervisor over mea." Rokeach explains in more 

i ' ' ' • 

detail: - 



• ' . • the preferentiial response may be^ directed toward the 
.mainte^nance or preservation of the attitude itself. A 
person ;i^ith ,a particular attitude is predisposed selectively 
t;o perceive,, recognize, judge, interpret, learn, fj|^&t. 



recall; and think in ways congruent with his attit^^t such 
" • selective responses, while mediated byan- attitude, are not 
necessjarily responses directed toward the attitude object or 

. , ^ situation itself '(1968, p. 122). • ^ 

* * 1, 

/ Attitudes are part of the repertoire of human behavior (Wagner 
and Sherwood, 1969) • Usuarlly it is pnly from behavior that we can 
determine that an individual has a particular . attitude. Essentially, 
attitudes are caused or developed f rdnv^characteristics and consistent 
methods wof behavior toward some issues, objects and incidents ov^r a 
period of time (Campbell, '1950; Hovland, Janis, *and»Kelley, 1953; 
Sherif , Sherif , and Nebergall, 1965) . ' * / 

Not all attitudes play afi equally prominent role in determining 
onel^s fcehavior. An attitude may vary in importance amfeng differei^t ^ - 
individuals or within one individual depending on the degree of ego 
involvement (Sherif, Sherif, Nebergall, 1965; Eagl^^, 1967). Attifudes 
toward ^bjects not immediately related to self may be easier, to change 
than attitudes that involve prejudices based' on, for example, home or j 
school training (Bloom, 1964). However , .one^ of the most important 
factors in the development and stability of two pr fiore indivUdiaals 

diff^rin^g in attitudes is persuasive communication (McCuire,- 1968) • ^ 

^ ^ A, ' ♦ . • - 

Since attitudes about sex role ar^based on training and experience in 

' '1 ' . ' 

both home atid school, they may be particularly resistant to change, 

• ' y ' * / 

without deliberate efforts 



Teachers can create environments* which facilitate learning . 

Values and attitudes^^have been iden'tified as the primary emphasis of 

' ' ' • , 

affective outcomes in student education. . In a study on schcjol-related. 



attitudes and their implications for a student 's/affective educational 

progress Khan ahdi Weiss clearly stated:. ' . V « , ' 

/ 

. * . ^whatever else may transpire in t^e school,, th'e 
V , teacher Was the 'm6st\ central role ^n the d^vTSlopment of 
students / affective responses." This r^ile -stem'g * f rom 
. . .'his attitude toward the group and each child; and 
his educational values and beliefs (1973,* p. -786) . / ' " . ' 

Therefore, af teacher.' s attitudes become ^tremely important in the 

development, or the student's expectations and have a gre^t impact on a. 

student's emerging .self and intellectual output . (Boyhton, et_al . , ,1934>. 

- ^ . ■ ' , 

' / • >y^ ^ " ' 

This 'is supported by. the finding3 of .Symonds and Dudelc (1956) who 
/ / * > * 4 ' ' ^ 



concluded th 



supportive, 
democratic 



Lt effective -teachers ^ere inclined* to be fx lend ly,-' warm. 



and' skilled at communication. Th^^ teachets 'who had 



: a^d s cadent-cent^red classrooms wer*^- more open, spor^neous*, 
and adaptable to change. » * . ' • ^ 

'Very few specif ic cl'assroom imgilications have resulted from W 

' • ' " ■ ' r. 
the investigation of teachers.' affective behavior". Khan and Weiss 

•i ^- . ■ • 

(1973) direct* the^blame to ^paucity oi well-Conceptualized and designed 
research on atti^tudes in the educational setting" (p. ,'788). ^ ^ 
'^Uere is evidence that the prbbl^ of B^^joter^i^y^ix^^ is 

prevalent in vocational education progr-ams aijd the world of workj^ 

• / . ^ ^ ... - - * ^ 

"thetefor^, legislation has been enacted to* solve this problem. However*- 

the^sex stereotyping . in voca^tional education will continue to exist if 

^ J' . ^ ^0 

te&i^Sers. perpetuate sex-typed attitudes<^ and .display sex-typed behaviors-, 



Sex Stereotyping in Vocational Education 




Although most recent oata on sex stereotyping has b^en related 
to the position of women^ it is the intent of this stu^y to examine 
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♦both^^ale and female 's involvement in. sex at^'e^eo typing as evidenced in 
vocational education* ' . \ c^, - * " ' . , 



o 

to me 



^ Vodat^Onal education has the ra.spo|i&ibil±ty t o^e^L ^Lhe needs of 
both fema^le and mk]^e- studetxts in choo5ing,x4^eers and, li^e roles^%*< This 
is particularly difficult when the roles of males and feiuales in 

society are changing rapidly; Meeting these^lif e~related needs of 

. ' ' / ' . " ' • ? " ' ' ' ' ' - ' 

young people can be accomplished by broadening ^tfie^appeal of programs 

to secure voluntary male and' female enj^diinents apd by encouraging 

acceptance'of the role change. Kowevet-;' statistics show that current 

. • ■ / ' ' \ 

programs" in vocational education ..axhit it restraint in opening all 

programs to both 'meri and women (Steel^*. 1974). Data ijidfcate that at 

• / - \y i • I . 

presjent vo'cational education appeafsH:o be a mal^ domin^ited profession, 

even though 49 per cent of the^-totai vocatforial educatipn tieachers are 
female and over half of the students "in voc'ational education are - ^ 
females* .It has been shown in st^udie^that f^alg students in voca- 
tional education are reinforced "and heavily influenced to. ^roll in 
cccupfations directly associated w;it1i the Rome or traditionally accepted ; 
by society as female appropriate, auch a^ heajj^t^^ occupations, home' / 
economics, and office occupatiohs. It is these are§s^ ip ^hich female 
teachers predominates In the .agricultural, technical and industri^, 
and distributive education, male students and teachers ar'e clearjiy the 
m'ajority. .In a survey of secondary vocational teachers (Osso, 1974), 



He^th, 



Education, and Welfa2;e reported the following percentages:' 
, ▼ t'- .... ^ • 

^^^100% male ' * ' 



Teachers of agriculture . - 

Tochers of technical and industrial 89% maj. 

Teacher^ of distributive **feducatlon * - 77% i^ale 

Teachers of health occup^^fions 89%- fem^.e' 
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Teachers of home economics 98% female 

a ♦ Teachers of office occupations - 72% female 

• * 

Sites (19'/S)^explains that the higher percentage of female- - 
vocational enrollees is accounted for by the^students enrolled in home 
economics and business or office occupations, all of which are tradi- 
tionally f emal^^rograms'. Sites also' points out that in vocational 
education,^ few girls ^nroll in shop, and few boys ptudy home econoBjics, 
although there has- been some progress in this area, 

- The trend continues to be reinforced when, as Kievet (1974) 
iXOtes, teachers channel boys and girls into s^x appropr'iateAtraditionaL 
roles, which in turn pauses^ a restriction in the male or female future 
-accupatiotial/care^r options. Vocalional education programs continually 

prepare boys and girls for traditional jobl. The evilience is shown in 

] - . ^ - 

the enrollments in vocational education; it clearly differentiates the . 

traditional male and female course offerings (Steele, L974) . ^ «Table 1 

shows tha.t not only are girls grouped in a much narrower range* of 

vocational programs th^n boys, the areas in which girls are concentrated 

frequently are showix to have a higher teacher /studetit rario tH^ the 

afeas in'which boys predofainate. Consequently, it is possible that --u 

females have less oppprtunity for interaction with teachers^ thereby >■ 

making it more difficult for the teacher to preparers tudents foij the * ^ 

rapidly expanding opportui^ities in the world of work. 

^ The woman who. becomes an electrician is perceived as being 

deviant because of her non-conformity to establish cultural Ipatterns . 

.In Peterson's study on societflfl#-pat terns, she stat^: ^ 



TABLE" 1. 



■ J 



VOCATIONAL 'education PROGRAIdS PERCENTAGE BiSTRIBUTION OF ^INROLLMENT BY SEX, 
BY TOTAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS, BY AVERAGE TEACHERS PER" STUDENT, 
" AND BY TEACHERS^ PER MALE AND -FEMALE ENROLLMENTS IN 1972^ 



Occupational Areas 



Percentage , Percentage 
. Male^ Femal'e^ 



Total 
Teachers^ 



'Average 
Students 
Pef 



Total 
•Teachers 
Per Male 



Teacher'^' ' Ethrollments^ 



Total ' 
_^ Teacheis 
• Per Female^^ 
Enrollmlnts' 



Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 

I I Consumer and HomeSaking 
I Home Economips — G&inful 



Office 
Teclinical 

•Trade's and Industry 
Total 



AV. 



94.6- 
54-7 
15:3 
7 = 9 
13.9 
23.6 
90.2 
•88.3 

44.6 



AV. 



•5.4 
45.3 
^4.7 
92.1 
86,1 

'76,4 
9.8" 

il2-2 

55.4 



13,270 
13,795 
14,5^2 
- 34,820 
.'6,727 
52,662, 
16,820 
65,105 

217, )51 



4.9.2 
67.5 
23.1 
90.9 
82.9 
44.6 
20.0 
- 36,8 

^^•47.8 



12,553,4 
7„545.? 
2,226,4 
2,751.0 
935,0 
12,428.3 
15,171.6 
57,487.7 

111,09S[X 



- 716,6 
6., 249.1 

12j3^5,5 

32,069.0 
5,792.0 

40,233.7 
1,64'8.4 

. 7,617.3 

• 

106,651^6* 

^ra^ 



^Includes unduplicated enrollments and enrollments below 9. * ^ . 

^Source^ Division of Vocatdlonal and Technical Education, Trends in Vocational Educatio n Fiscal 
Year 1972 (Washington: » * Of f ice o'f Education, , Department of Health, Educaftlon, dnd l^e-lfare, June, 1973), 



^Source: Divisioa of Vocational and. Technical Education/ Summary Data Vocational E ducation Fisca>l 
Year 1972 (Wasl^ngton: ' Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa^^ion, .and Welfare, May, 1973), 
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Aptitudes tests have shown re^leat6dly that girls have as 
wide variety of aptitudes as boys and vocatiofial testing i 
- has proven that women can perform as well, as men in almost 
-all jobs and Jjetter In some but 'women undoubtedly seemed to 
be geared to the traditional feminine jobs. Society has 
. narrowed women's 'self-image, self-growth, and £hus, 'oppor- • 

* tunities by establishing rigid attitudes about the famalp ' 

• roie (1973, p. 197). 

^* * ♦ 

"Kievet (19 74) narrows s©ciety to a smaller segment — the teacher. She 

belieT^l^that teachers should reexamine their suppo'^t and .prajptices 

of guiding boys and girls into limited range^ of jobs, occupations', and 



careers. 

po 



A lioint of-^nterest is' that 72.2 per c%nt of all 1972'-1973 post 



secondary vocational education enrollees will pu-i^ue employment in** 
• « 

their field^'o^^ vocational s^udy (Osso, *1974).^"' Consequently sex biasing 
and sex stereotyping will continue to f Icriirish* dn future vocational 
education programs unless educators re-evaluate their Attitudes -and 

\ ■ ■ <. 

behaviors concerning the issue on hand. V— ^ 

* In the world of work, women tend to h*e concentrat;^ in just a 
feiw jobs. In 19 70, one-haXf of all women workers were employed in 
ju^t seventeen occupations, while one needed sixty-tWe^ occupations 
to include half of all male workers... In 1973, the median annual 
earnings of men who work full ^time, year-round was $11^186. That same 
year, earnings for \^omen were $6,335 (Osso, 1974). ^ . • ' * 

There has been a sigriificajit increase in opportunities for 
women and men to enter ndn-tradltional occupations, "^o be able to 
take advantage (jf .these opportunities,* .however ,"*a woman or- man must • 
acquit,e marketable, skills. Current vocational educatipn programs 
aimed' at providing skill training and careet education programs aime4 



at increasing career aw^jpeness are not adequately meeting thfs 

challenge,. , ; ^. . * , 

During the Fiscal Yea^ 1975,'. the -Educatioif Subcontoittee of^ " - 

Health, E4ucat-ron, arid Welfare' worked closely with thne HealcR, Educa- 

tion, and Welfare pers6nnel in the development of the regulation of 

Title'lX of "the Education Amendiaents: of 1972/ Because of th^e intense' 

agitation in recent years over the role of women in the work force, 

the subcommittee has 'been 'devoting a major portion of its time to 

investigating vo/?ational career education of women. 

Vocational education legislation is currently being ^ieveloped 

tt) eliminate sex stereotyping. The major provisions of the Education 

Amendments of 1976 are as follows: • 

'!)..♦ to require the membership of .women on- the advisory 
^ ^ cpuncils who are knowle'Ugeable' about employment and. 
^ training programs - ' . , 

2) e ; , requires the States to set ouf policies and pro- 
cedure^ to be used to ej-iminate' sex stereotyping' and 

^ to set out the types of. programs which will^ be offerecf 
to overcome sex .bias and sex stereotyping ^« • *- ' * 

3) ^ . .to prepare women for employment ii^ Job f ielcts • 
' ' ^-wh'ich have been traditionally considerQ^ limited'>to 

men . . . . ^ , , ' \ ' 

4) e . . to fund programs encouraging the participation 
. • * of both male and female students in c(^urse$r"designed 

to emphasize- tbeir joiniv responsibilities as wage ' 
^. . earners- and fajiily meniers.* * , ^- 

5) . . requires the collection of data on students ^ 

• ■ acc6rding to their sex .... * ' ^ 

6) , . to permit the expenditure of funds for* the 
* development of curriculum material^ f^^^ ^ek 

stereoty^)ing . . . ' , 
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7)' . . . an appointed employee should review and report on 
progress in elizainating sex bias and sex stereotyping 
in all vocational educat*ion progranfe in the State . . . 
(Knox, 1975, p, 17A) . V ' ^ ' * 

, * * # 

It is the intention of- these^ amendments to broaden the appeal, of 

vocational education programs to secure voluntary male enrollments a^ 
well as female enrollments. All vocational technloal programs wil'^* 
have to give evidence of increasing numbers of enrollees of 'both sexes 
^ Evidence shows that .sex stereotyping is prevalent In vocational 
education programs, teacher's classrooms j and the world of work- 
Students are an influential and integral part of this sex stereotyping 
in. the educatio^nal system* vTnile legislation does' facilitate the 
elimination of sex stereotyping in vocational education, the inoetus 
to change will come from the liberation of altitudes of individuals, 
both male ana remales. 
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DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

rnis study was underca^k^ to decernine tne relationship between 
sex %ole attitudes of vocational educators and their stated beliefs 
about their cvn sex role OTientation. 

Tne following null h>7>otheses vere tested in this study: ' 

Hypothesis 1 : 

Tnere vill be no statistically significant aiiferenc'e 
between sex role orientation and sex role^ -attitudes . 

Hypothesis 2 ; 

Regardless of sex role orientation, there will be vo 
statistically significant dif^rence between laen's and 
vcnen's sex, role' attitudes* 

Selection of Saaplfe for the Study 

^ The sanple for this study consisted of vocational educators in 
•Pennsyivania, The conplete neabership list of the Pennsylvania 
Vocational Association was the source of a cross^ection sample of 



individuals in all vocational programs and 'positions.* The following 
aaterials were mailed to all neabers ,who\were ^sked to respond \ 
anonyiaously : ' . ' 



1. A ccf^er letter describing the study, asking for the comple- 
tion of an enclosed questionnaire (see Appendix B) • 

2. A three-part instniaent or questionnaire; a personal data 
fom, a sex role inventory, and a sex role-^^a^tituSe scale 

. (see Appendices C, D and E) . . ' , ' 

3. A self-addressed prepaid return envelope for completed 
ques tionnai res 

Of the 739 individuals- contacted to pa:rticipate in the study, 
522 resp<Jpded testilting in a 70.63 per cent return. However, because 
of incoaplete data, only ^31 questionnaires ve2:e used in the study. 

In^cnisientation for the Stiidy 
* 

Several types, of infomation ware collected in this study: sex 
role orientation as measured on the Bea Sex Role Inventory, -attitude 
scores determined by the Osinnd Sex Role Attitude Scale, and subject's 
individual characteristics provided by a personal data fora (see 
Appendices C, D and £ for^copies of instruzients)-- 

Tne 3ga Sex Role Inventory " . . < • 

The Bsa Sex Role Ij^ventory (r^erred to hereafter as BSRI) was 
^ * »« • ' 

developed by Sandra L. Bern, Stanford University, to neasure' three * 
separate sex roles for eaeh respondent: masculinity^ femininity, and 
androgyny* The inventory "contains several features , that separape it 
from other sex role inventories. Previous inventories have measured 

■ • "i ■ 

masculinity £r femininity .of an individual, completely overlooking the 
posslliility that an individual can and does exhibit both male and 
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* p «/ 

female traits* It was Bern's intent to- design an instrument fhat would 
include two scales: '-a masculine scale, as well as a feminine scale 
resulting in a score in both'domains- for each individual. Each scale 
comprised twenty personality characteristics. Item ^selection' was 
designed to 'be. positive in either traditionally aasculine or feminine 
mode. Items were selected by a panel of male and^female judges as 

i 

Deing, significantly more desirable for a man or significantly more 
desirable for a woman '(p ^ .05). Individual partricipants aire asked to 
rate each item on a Likert scale from one^^to five (1 = never or almost^ 
never true, and 5 = always or almost always true) depending hoy 
accurately each cbaracterTstic reflected his/her personality^ Note 
these items in column orte and two of >Table 2* The BSRI includes only 
those characteristics which were sex- typed socially desirable -and not 

on the basis of differential endorsement by males and females. It was 

^ / . ' • 

based on the assumption that those persons Resting as sex-typed were* 

a' ^ * 

individuals that adopted those behaviors that were deemed accepted by 
society as appropriate to their own biological sex* la addition to 

^ ' ■ T 

measuring ^sculinity and femininity, the BSRI mea!sures the degree of 

androgyny iri each personality depending on the' v^ue assigned to eaci> 

item characteristic. Androgyny* 'is , defined as the subject's t^-ratio for 

the difference between masculine, and feminine assignment; therefore, 

the closer the, score is to zero the more andro'gynous the individiial* 

W - ' 

* • 

An androgynous sex role orientation is represented^ by the equal endorse 
ment of both masculine and feminine personality characteristics- 

Bern (1974) reports that the interrelation analysis on th^ BSRI 
indicates thac it is acceptable as a treasuring instrument.* Both 
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TABLE 2 



.JHE MASCULINE, FEMININE,'^® NEUTRAL ITEMS 
ON THE BEM SEX INVENTORY 



Masculine 'Items 



s Feminine Items 



Neutral Items- 



Acts as a, leader 

Aggressive 

Ambitious 

Analytical 

Assertive 

Athletic 1 

Competitive 

Defends own beliefs 

Dominant * 

Forceful 

Has leadership abilities 

Independent 

Individualistic 

Makes decisions easily 

Masculine 

Self-reliant 

Self-sufficient 

Strpng personality ^ 

Willing to take a strand 

Willing to sake 'risks, e 



.Affectionate 

Cheerful 
'childlike ^ 

Cc^mpassionate 

Does not use /harsh language • , 

Eager to. soothe hurt feelings , 

Feminine " 

Flatterable 

'Gentle 

Qullibie 

Loves children 

Loyal 

Sensitive to the. needs qf others 

Shy ^ ^ ^ 

Soft spoken 

Sympathetic 

Tender 

'Understanding 
Warm 

Yielding ^ . * , ' 



Adaptable 
Conceited 
Conscientious 
Conventional 
Friendly 
Happy 
Helpful 
Inefficient 
Jealods 
Likable 
Moody 
Reliable 
Secreti've 
'Sincere . 
Soleiai> • 
Taptf^ul 
Theatrical 
Truthful 
Unpred ic table 
Unsystematic 
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masctilinJLty and femininit^ scores were reported as empirically and 
conceptually independent (average t_ =» -.03) . • xTie ^-ratio was inter- 
^lly,"consistent (average a « .?6), reliable over a four w^ek interval 
(average *53X uncorrelated with ^he tendency to describe 
oneself in a socially desirable direction (average t_ = -.06). 

BSRI contains a fburth scale that involves only those person- 
ality characteristics that are neutral with respect to sex. These 
items are listed in column three of ,Table 2 and were inserted in the 

measure. to serve as a neutralizer for the masculinity and femininity 

• * 

^scale5 assuring the investigator tha,t the general tendency of endorse- 
ment was nat being trapped. • • , • 

For purposes of this study, the scoring procedures used on the 
BSRI differ slightly^rom those suggested by Bern (1974) . Jhese revised 
procedures ai^d .the rationale underlying them are presented' in^Rapter 
4 of this study. 



Sex Role Attitude Scale * 5* ' 

* • " Sex Role Attitude Scale (referred to hereafter as SR^J^, * . 
designed by Marie Osmund and Patricia 'Martin of Florida St^te Univer- 
sity, prov±4es a ra^ther unique method of measuring the -degree of sex- 
stereotyping" present in both males and females. Many ^titudinal ^ 
surveys have consistently indicated that males and females differ in 
their sex role attitudes, but very few hay^ researcl^ed thfe degree of 
sex-typing and' sex-s-tyereo typing; therefore, it was the designers' 
intent to- develop an /instrument to explore the vardations in attitudes 
b^^^'x on a t;raditi/nal/nontraditional sex role attitudinal continuum. 
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The traditional end of this coptinuum scale is based on "polar, 
dichotomous conceptions of th^ nature and roles of men versus women." 

^ 

The nontraditional erid, however, is characterized by "flexible and 
dynamic transcendence of sex role constraints not specified by sex." 
This equality/ine^ality co«tinuum is interpreted as the attitude 
that ^'women belong in the home" which is consistently labeled "sexist" 
pr "tiTaciitional"; and the attitude" that) women should have ejqual 
opportunities to men in the work force which is labeled systematically 
as "liberal"-Qr "nontraditional." ^ * • ^ 

The SRAS is divided into four 'areas of concerned societal^ issues 
that exist mainly be^lween sexes*: / . 

1. Familial roles o.f females and males. 

2. Extrafamllial roles of each sex.*. 

/ ^ . / 

3» Stereotypes of male/female characteristic^ 'and 'behavi6ts . * 
4. Social change as related to sex roles. 



"Each respondent was asked to rate each item on a Likert scale from 
1 to 5 (1 = never or almost never true, to 5 = always ^r^alm^st always 
true) depending on the degree of agreement with each of ^ the thirty-two 
statements . - ' , 

Osmund and Mart^ reported the tests showing that thirty-one^ 
*of the thirty-two statements distinguished between th6 upper and lower 
quarti^es of the sample with associated probabilities of .001 or less. 
Item 24 (Battle of Sexes) did not meet this ^criterion (.01 < £ < .025) 
and therefore was omitted and recalculated producing the reliability 
coefficient as -^.88 (Cronba<rh's Coefficient Alpha)\ The validity of 
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the scale's responses to thirty of the thirty- two was signif ican,tly 

associated (£ < ,001). ' " 

.« f 

Because^ of the nature of this research an 'item from Osmund and 

/ ^* ^ ^ . ^ ' ^ . • : 

Martin's original sex role attitude scale {jas deleted and a f.ifth 

subscale was added. The additional subset of eight items -measures 

tha attitudes of vocational educators toward the'ef^#:ts of the ^ ^ 

changing role of males and females in the classroom and in tiie world 

of work. Data relative to this subscale are presented in the .findings 

chapter, * • ^ ' > • * 

A pilot stud^ was completed several weeks prior to actual 

project implementation for the purpose of testing the validity and 

^reliability of the instruments. The pilot project involved forty' 

grafduate students* and teafcher educators in Home Economics Education at 

The Pennsylvania IState Ifniversity, Table 3 presents the statistical-- 
* ' - ^1 ^ ^ . ' 

treatments employed in this study, . , <- . 



\ 
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TABLE 3 ' . " 
STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 



Data* 



9~ 

Description of 

; Sample 



Statistical 
Treatment 



Bem Sex Role JLnventary Scores 

Sex Role Attitude^Scale 
Subscores and Total 

Personal Data 



Statistical Siimmayy 
Frequency 

Pearson Product 
• Moment Correlation 



Analysis of 
Instruments 



Likert Attitude Scale 
^-Analysis ' 



Hypothesis 1 



Bem Sex Role Inventory- Synergy 
Score as Criterion ' 

Sex Roik Attitude' Scale-*. , 
Subscores and^otal 



Analysis of Variance 



IJypo thesis ^ 



Bem Sex Role I^veatory Synergy 
Score as Criterion. 



Sex Rol 
Subscc 



Attitude Scale 
res and ' To tal • 



Analysis rof Variance 



\ ' ' . ' 

CHAPTER IV ' _ 

- ,• _ FINDINGS OF THE STUDY • 

The major purpose of 'this study was to investigate the relation 
ship between sex role attitudes of vocational educators and their owA 
sex role orientation. Instrumentation for the study included. the Bem 
Sex Role Inventory (BSRI) and a *Sex Role Atti/Cude Scale (SRAS) • A ^ 
personal data sheet provided a descriptive profile of the sample of 
Pennsylvania vocational educators. 

The Saiiq)le 

% 

S^ven hundred and thirty-nine voqational educatgrs wno were 
members of the Pennsylvania Vocational Association Were contacted by 
mail to participate in this study. The names and a'ddresses of the 
participants were obtained from a membership list furnished by the 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association. • Although 522 (70.63 per cent) 
of the subjects returned the questionnaires, only 431 (58.32 per- ceat) 
of' these were 'usable. Of the 91 not used, 8 were returned late, 13 
were returned with incomplete data and 70 were returned unanswered by 
individuals who did hot wish ta participate. Nfable 4 shows the progr 
areas of the entire population solicited as well as of the -sample - 

V • 

returned. In addition, this table indicates the percentage of the 
sample in ^ch program area compared to the percentage^of the total 
population. * One will note that^ropSrtionately, administyators have 
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the higjiest^rate of return; 92.06 per cent of the administrators 
returned co|npleted questionnaires and 75 per cent return rate for home 
^•economists ranks second. Individuals in the area of manpower had the 



.lowest rate of return, that is,' 20^ per cent of the number -contacted . 



TABLF 4 '" 



POPULATION, SAMPLE, AND PERCENTAGE OF TOJCAL 
' SAMPLE OF PRINCIPAL TEACHING AREAS 



Principal Teaching 






Percentage of 


Responsibility 


Population * 


Sample 


Total Sample 


Administration 


63 


. 58 


92.06 


Agriculture ^ > 


115 . 


■ 52 


45.28 


Business .and Office 


44 


23 


52.27 


Distributive 


eo 


' 15 


25.00 


Guidance 

Health Occupations 


29 


17 ' 


58.62 


■ 51 


^ 33 


.- 64.71 


Home Economics 


64 • 


48 


75.00^ 


Industrial Arts 


/ 22 


r 5 


22.73 


Manpower 


1 5 


IT' 


20.00 


New and Related Services 


/ ■ 10 


'4 


40.00 -~ 


Technical • 


/ . 30 


15 " _ 


50.00 


Trade and' Industrial 


/ ,286 


103 


, 36.01 


Others/Unclassified,- , 




57 




TOTAL ' / 


^9; 


43 1' 


58.32 



Demographic Data 

Data on demographit .variables are summarized in Table 5 for 
both the enjiire sample' (ki = 431) and the portion of the sample selected 
• for hypothesis testing/in this study (n = 224). 

In both sampler of 431 and 224 ,^ there are approximately 3:1 
ratios of males, to feii\ales. The typical respondent was a male teacher 
at the second^r^t school levejf, Caucasian, married with spouse working 
full-time outside the home-. This average respondent had. 13. 7 years of 
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* 

"^^TABLE-'S 




<• 




DESCRIPTIVE DATA: 


TOTAL SAMPLE AND SAMPLE 




• USED FOR 


HYPOTHESIS 


TESTING 








Total 


Sample 


Hypothesis Testing 




n = 


43X 




n = 224 . , 


f 


Percentage 


f > 


^ . Percentage 




\ 


r— 






Sex: 










Male * 


304 


.70.53 , 


163 


■ 72.77 


Female 


127 


29.47 


61 


■27.23 


Ad>cet 










y White . 


406 ' 


94.. 20 


210 


93.75 


Black 


13 


3.02 ■ 


5 


i.23 . 


^ riispanxc 


0 


0.00-' 


0 


.0.00 • 


Native Amei:ican 


. 3 


.70 


3 


■ 1.34 


No Response 


8 ' 


1.86 


6 


2.69 ^ 


Married: 











:iea: - / , . 

Yes ' ' -355 ' 82.37. 190 ' 84.93 

No ^ ' 73 • 16.94 ' 34 15.21 

No Response • _ ^ 3 .70 , 0 0.00 



Spouse Work -Outside Home: 



Yes 


-'227 


52. $7 


127r 


56.70 


No . 


131 . " 


. 30.39 


. 63 


18.13", 


< 

No Response ' 


73 , 


16.94 


34 


18.18 


If yes: 








72.44 


FuM-time' 


170 


77.27 


92 


Part-tKtme 


50 


22-73 


35 


27.55 


Certification: 










Yes 


349. I 


80.97 


182 ' 


^1.25 


No . * 


73 ' 


16.94 


37 


16.^2 


No Response 


■ 9 


2;09 - 


5 


-2.23 


Education:'^ , 










. No Degree 


50 


11.60 


.33 


• 14.73 


Bachelor V Degree ^ 


101 


23.43 


. 48 


- 21.43 


Master's Degree 


123 


28.54,* 


- 60 


• .26.79 


Master's Plus '30 Credits 


93 


-21.35 


■ 48-. 


,21.43 


' Dissertation in 'Progress 


18 


4.18 


io 


4.46 


Doctorate 


46 


10.67 


26 


11.61 


4 

Position: 










Administration 


78 . 


•-18.10'" 


36 


16.07 


Advisory Committee 


0 . 


• o.do 


0 


. 0.00 


Board Member 


, 0 


; r;-0.00. 


• 0 


6.0.0 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 





Total Sample 


Hypothesis Testing 






' n = 4 31 




n =» 224 




f 


Percentage . 


^ f 


Percentage 


Position (Continued) : 




• - 






3 Consultant 


9 


2 . 09 V 




O /TO 

2.6o 


Coordinator 




/in o T 


' 19 


o / o 


Counselor 


11 






Z . 23 


Supervisor 


14 




Q 
0 


3 «57 


Teacher 




/. 0 0 
» 4Ze Z J 


lUl 


4p •oy 


Teacher Educator 




Q 


X / 




Other 


D4 




* JZ 


* 14 • zy 


Principal ^Teaching 








* 


Responsibility: 




• 




^ 11.16 • 


' Administration 


Do 


1 j,4o 


Z5 


Ag^^iculture . 


52 


12. Oo ^ 


2o 


12,50 


^ Business and Office 


23 


5,34 


'l3 


5.80 


Distributive Education 


15 


3-48 


12 


' 5.36 - 




17 


3.94 


8 


3.57 


Health Occupation^ / 


33 


'7.66 . 


15 


6,70 . 


Home Economics 


,\'48 


11.14 


25 


. ' 11.16 


Industrial Arts 


• 5 


1.16 


2 


.89" 


Manpower 


1 


^ .23 


1 


.45 


New an3 Related Services 


4 


^ .93 


1 


. .45 


Technical 


15 


3,48 


6 


, - 2.68 


Trade and Industrial * ' • 


103 


23.90 


55 ' 


24.55 


No Response/Others 


57 


• . ' 13s23 
^ — ^ 


► 33 


14.73 
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teaching experience and 12.4 years of work experience ip, the area of 
teaching. ^ * ^ ' ' 

s . • • 

Sex Role Inventory ' 

.This study used Brem's theory of sex'role orientation, but the 

^ scoring of the Bern's Sex Role* Inventory (BSRI) has been altered some- 
* , • "* 

what. , The 40 item$ designated as masculine or feminine in the BSRI are 

considered positive in value (Bern, 1974). For purposes of this study, 

item 20 — "masculine*^ and item 40 — "feminine" were replaced wit»h two 

items from Bem's neutral scale. ; The it^5 used as replacements were 

item' 51— "adaptable" and item 'ST—'tactf ul."^ Whereas Bern (1974) 

suggests the ^^a^^^of^ a score of difference between masculinity and 

femininity scores, this study *used a combined score from the 40 items'. 

* * 

o A "high total score, which results from high masculinity and high 
femininity scores, is referred to as a syaergis'tic/Xole* orientiation. 
A ^low total score is referred to as a sex-typed xole^orientation. 
Table 13 found ±p. Appendix F indicates the ^ean score, standard 
^ r " deviation, ah^ item-toTal scoxe correlation for the 4b ,it^s of the 
\ ftSRI used to derive subjects' sex role orientation. , 

' .The range of -scores on^the BSRI was 113-180 out of a possible^^ 
70-200.* The mean sqore for the total sample was '151.130 with s^' 
Standard deviation of 11.838 (see Table 6). Using the revised scoi^ng 
pro<:edureSj^or the BSRI- the reliability of the instrument wae estlb^- 
. lished as 0.825.. • For purposes of comparison Table 6 presents relative 
data' on the scoring procedures for the BSRI. 
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TABLE 6 



DESCRIPTIVE INFORMATION FOR ALTERNATIVE 



• 




SCORING OF BSRI- 


(Q = 431) • 






• 


Mean 


S tandard 
Deviation 


Standard 
, Error 


Mean Inter-Iten 
Correlation . .• 


Coefficient Alpha 
Index of ' 
Reliability 


Revised Scoring* Procedures 
C40 iteaas) 


151.130 


11.838 . ■ 


4.946 


.106 


.825 - ' 


Masculine Scale 
G20 items) 


78.420 


8.358. 


3.246 


.220 " 


.849 ■ - 


Feminine scale . * 
(20' items) 


72.710 


' 7.472 


> 3.413 

"< 


.159 • 


• .791 




f 


y 









For hypothesis testing in this study,^ the BSRI was used as 
criterion' neasure* Subjects were^ranked using the revised scoring 
procedures. Two , samples representative of the i^^|^and lower quaxtile 
of Che distribution were selected for 'coHpa?ison of vocational 
educators.' attitudes.. Tne. upper quartile is hencef^^rth referred to 
as representing synergistic role orientation, the slower quartile as * 
sex<-typed role orientation. Descriptive data on the* two subsanples are 
presented in Table 7. Table 8 presents data comparing perfomance on 

0 

the BSRI ' ^ 

' Seji. Role Attitiide Scale ^ 

f Tne Sex Role Attitujie Sc^le (SRAS) as developed by Ossamd and , 

Martin (1975) consists of 32 iteias on a Likert-type scale. DichotcnDus 

differentiation and typing of social' roles on the basis of sex is at 

one end; at the other extreae is no^if ferentiaticn and/or nontyping or 

roles on the basis of 'sex^ I tens were assigned a value of 5 f<?r a 

traditfional 'response through the continuun to a value of 1 for a non- 

traditional response. Table 14 in Appendix G indicates the direction . 

,6f scoring for 'individxial itens. ' ^ ^ , . ^ ■ 

For purposes of this study^ one of the Osisimd and Martin iteas 

.* • ' 
was ••dropped and an eight iten sut^^sral e called "effects of changing 

role on classrocp and the world of work" was added. For each subject 

five "feubsco res and a total', score on the SRAS were generated. Table S'' 

presents •'descriptive data^ for the subscoras .^nd the total score- 

table 10 presents the cbrrelation matrix for the SRAS subscoresj 
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TABLE 7 



^ESCRIP.TIVE 9ATA ON SAMPLES SELECTED 
FOR HYPOTHESIS TESTING 



• 


Sex-Typed Sainple 
. • n = 110 


• Synergistic Sample 
n = 114 


♦ » 

• f 


Percentage 


f 


Percentage'' 


Sex: ,1 ^ 










Male ' ' 


90 


82 


73 


64 


Femaj.e 




^ 18 


' • 41 


36, 


Race: 










White 


107 


97 


103 


90 


Black 


1 


1 


. 4 


,4' 


Hispanic 


- 0 


0 


0 


0 


Native Anerican 


- 0 


9 


3. 


3 


No Response 


0 . 


0 


6 


5 


H^ried: 








• 




93 


' 85 


97" ' 


85 




18 . 


16 


•16 •• 


14 


^^sJip Response 

^^^^ " 


0 


0 

• 


0 


0 

* * 


Spoxise Work Outside Hone: 










Yes 


58 


53 


69 


61 


No 


34 


.31 


29 


25 


'No Response 


18 


16 


■ 16 


* 14 


If yes: ^ 










Full-tipe 


38: 


66 


54 


7a 


Part-tine 


20 . 


34 


15 


'22 


, /.I. ■ .■ 

Certirication: 4 










' Yes ' . * 


Q5 

^ ■J 


86 






^ NO > • • 


13 


1'2 


24 


,21 


No Response 


2 


~ 2 ' 




■ 3 


Education: 








> 


No Degree 


17 ' 


15 


16 


14 


Bachelor's Degree ' 


31 


28 , 


17 


- 15 


Master's Degree 


26 


'24' 


34*%. 


30 


Master's Plus 30 Credits 


20 


la 


28 ' 


25 


Dissertation in Progress 


5 


5 


' 5 


4 


Doctorate 


12 , 


• 11 


14 


12 

• 


* -V 

Position: 










Administration 


16 


■ 15 


20 




Advisory Cptaaittee 




* 0 


• 0 


, 0 


Board Memb-ec 


0 


0 , 


. ^0 


0 
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.TABLE 7 (Continued) ♦ 



Sex-Typed Sample Synergistic ^Sample 
n =110 a = 114 



f Percentage .f ^ Percentage 

T ! 



Position (Continued) : 



Consultant 


5 


5 


1 


1 


Coordinator- 


9 - 


8 


■ 10 


■ 9 


Counselor 


2 


2 


3 


- 3 


^Supervisor ' 


2 


2 ■ 


6 


5 


ieachei- - — 


62 


56 ' 
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Teacher Educator ~ " 


■ -5 


5 


12 


-li 


Other' 


1-0 




-___22 


19 



Principal Teaching 
Responsibility: 



Admin is tr a t iqn 


\ - 12 


11 


13 


I'l 


Agriculture 


20 


18 


8 




Business and Office , 


? 


s 6 


6 




Distributive Education 


7 


6 


5 




Guidance 


3- 


3 


. 5 




Health Occupations 


6 . 


5 


9 


8- 


Home Economics" ■ 


9 


- 8 


16 


14 


Industrie Arts 


2 


1 


. 0 


■0 • 


Manp6wer 


■ 0 


•*0 


1 


1 ' 


New and_g.^l^ted Services 


0 


0 


• M 


1 


Technical 


. 3 


■• 3 




' 3 


Trade (and Industrial 


27 


25 


^ 28 


. '25 


No Response/others * ' 


15 ' - 


■ 14 


" }^ 


16 





* . - • ^ TABLE 8 . ' 

MEAN AND VARIANCE OF SCORES ON BEM'S SEX ROLE INVENTORY 



Masculine Scale 



Feminine Scale 



Synergy Scale 



Mean* •• 


Variance 


Mean ' . 


_ Variance 


Mean 


Variance* 


70.67 


47.15,^ 


65.. 4 4 


35135 


136. U 


40.55 


86.74 


35.06 


79.11 


23.57 


165.85 


27.55 


69.25 


39.27 


1 

66.95 


29.21 


136.20 


38.69 


84.83 


... 32.20 


8Q.54 


■ 33.20 


165.37' 


25.69 


70-41 


.45.71 


65.7^° 

• 


34.30 


136.13. 




86.05 

t 


, 34-58 




* 27.25 , 


^ 165.68 

9 - 


26.70 


"77.87- 


•\05.76 


71.56 ' 


76.36 . 


149.43° 


254.56 


79.72 


88.40 


76.08' , • 


• 72.74 


155 .,ao 


219.96 

♦ 


78.42 


' 69.85 ■ 


■ 72.71* ; * 


55.84 


151.13 


140.14. 



Sex-Typed Males (n = 90) 
Synergistic Males' (n =f 73) 
SexKTyped FemaJes (n = 20) 
Synergistic Females {vi^^y^l) ^ 
SexrTyped Saii?>le (n = 110) 
Synergistic Sample (n = 
Total" Male Population (n = 163)' 
Total** Female Population- (n> 61) 
Total Popula.tion (n = 431) . 
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TABLE 9 

» 

DESCRIPTIVE DATA FOR SEX ROL^ 
' ATTITUDE SCALE (n ^ 431) 



Mean 



St^ijidard 
Deviation* 



Standard 
Error • 



Mean Inter-Item 
Correlation 



Coefficient Alpha 
Index of 
'Reliability 



Subscale 1: 

Familial Roles 

Subscale 2: « 
Extrafamilial Roles 

Subscale 3r 

Male/Female Nature 
and Behaviors " 

Subscale 4: . 

Social Change as- 
Related to Sex Roles 



'Subscale 

Effects ^f the^ Changing 
Role^,on Classroom and 
World of Work 

Subscale 6: 
.Total for Sut^a^ales 



12.993^ 

19.49? 

20.674 

19.924 
95.184 ' 
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4.801 
■4.-599 

5.265 

4.L77 



19.041 



,^.847 



1.949 



, 2.402 



2.562 



5.254 , > 'ij.677 



5.839* 



.187 ' . 
,.432 

♦297 

.17'2 • 



.263 



.198 



1 



.648 



.820 



.792 



*.624 



.741 
.906 



5'0 . . 



40 
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TABLE' 10 

CORRELATION AMONG SCALES OF SEX ROLE^ 
ATTITUDE SCALE (n =■ 431) 



Subscale 
1 



Subscale 
2 



Subscale 
3 



Subscale » 
4 



Subscale 2 
Subscale 3\ 
Subscale 4 
Subscale 5 



.52'9 
.521 
.535 
.472 



.712 
.533 

:493.. 



■I 



.490 
.561 



.439 
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The range of scores on the SRAS was 43 to out of possible.^ 
39 to 195. The mean total- score for the total sample (431^ was 
95.184 with a standai;4*^deviation of 19^041. The reliability of the 
instrument was calculated to be Oc 90'6.^able- 9 presents the relia- 
bility of the subscores. » / 

* Findings Related to Hypotheses < 
Consistent with the purpose of investigating the relationshipf . 



ea^weje 
■ 9 



of sex fole attitudes and sex role orientation^ two hypothes 
formulated. These hypotheses 'are presented below with a .discussion 
. of the treatment of ds^ta and findings for^each hypothesis. 



Hypothesis 1 ; 



erence 



There will be" no statistically*4ignif icant diff 
between sex role ori^ent^tion and sex role attitudes. 

^ Using the five SRAS subscor^es and the total SR^ score, ^ 
analysis of variance was computed for ^e two groups of subj 



ects 



5r 
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selected on the^ba^is of the BSRI. The results of this analysis are 
* found ill Table 11 • Findings from these tests showed no* significant 
differences associated with Subscales 1, 4 and 5.^ The F-ratio for 

Subscale 2^ "Extraf amilial Roles," was 9.256' and a < ,001 level ofy 

■* % 

significance, * The "Male/Female Nature and Behaviors" subscale had a 
F-ratio value of 6.474' with .01 level of si^gnif icance. The total 
score for the combination of all subscales produced an F-ratlo of \ 
5.104 with a .03 level of significance'. 
\ ' ^' On the basis of these findings rTiyf)othesis 1, which stated no 

difference in attitudes and sex role orientation, was partially 

J . , ' ■ ~ 

^-ejected. The sex- typed and synergy groups were signif icanj^y 
different in attitudes toward extraf amilial roles and stereotypes of 
male and female nature and behaviors.* 



ere will- be ho ^ 




statistically significant difference between men's and 
women's sex role attitudes. * • - ^ ' 

For this analysis of variance sex was used- as criterion, ^ 
combining sex-typed and synergistic subjects, "and using the sex role 
attitude^ subscales and total. As Table 11 indicates , -significant 
P-ratios resulted from all five subscot^s as. well 'as from the total 
score. The F-ratios orf Subscales 1, 2,. 3, 4 and 6 showed a level- of 
significance -at '<**^* 001.' The sigiiif icance qf Subscale 5 was computed 
at a .05 level of significance. , , ' *• 
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TABLE 11 

MEANS, VARIANCES, AND F-RATIOS FOR SEX-TYPED ROLE ORIENTATION, 
SYNERGISTIC ROLE ORIENTATION, MALES AND FEMALE^ 



^ean 



Familial Roles 

Extrafamilial Roles 

Male/Female Nature and 
Behaviors' 

Social *Change as Related 
to Sex Roles 

Ef fects of the 'changing 
Role in Classrooms 
and World of Work - * 



Total Scale 



Sex-Typed 
Rple Oi:ienta^ion 
(n = 110) 



Variance 



22.61 
14.23 

20.83 

21.33 

20.43 
99;42 



22.70 
19.31 

Z1.26 

,11.29 

26.36 
290.06 



^ Synergistic 
Role Orientation 
(n = 114) ^ 



Mean 



Variance 



Mean '^Variance 



21.25 

11.90- 

18.34 
20.12 

19.66 
91. 28 



27.24 
22.07 

34.81 

25.88 

32.21 
455.34 



Males 
(n = 163 



22,80 
13., ^8 

20.80 

21.40 

20.53 
99.40 



23.56 
20*03 

23.90 

15; 50 

25.39. 
322.37 



Females 
(n = 61) . 



Mean . Variance 



19.57 21,85 
10.82 -20.68 

16.26 a0.20 



18.87 

18". 72 
84.25 



23.98 

38.. 14 
405.89 



F-Ratio 



Role Sex 



1.60 15.70 
9.26^ 16.24^ 



6.47^ 29.66^ 



1.90 12.82' 



.44' 3.82^ 



5.10*^. 23.75^ 



^Significance- level, at .001 or lessy. 
'significance I^evel at .01, 
'Significance level at .05. 
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> " Woj^n' scorecL signif icanfiy lower than men on all subscalfe 
measures of* attitudes; that », they were less traditional in their 
attitudes toward sex roles. . * 

On the basis of these findjLngs, Hypothesis 2, which pxqposed/* 
no difference between men ^nd wmen in sex role aittitfiies, was rejected 
Women were less traditional than men' in their seit fole attitudes on 
aXl subscales. ' '* ^ 

Add'itional Findings 

A two-faetor analysis of vari^ncfe was computed r.eJLa ting. the sex 
and sex role orietltation of the respondent t;o find the interaction of 
die two variables. Findings ^(see* Table 12) showed -a sTignificance ^ 
difference between sex and , sex rple orientation. It is the assumption 
from this interaction process that sex of^ the respondent is i^^much 
more •powerful deter mi natit: of sex role attitudes than sex role orierita- 
tion of respondent. ^ • ^ 
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TABLE 
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, MEANS, VARIANCES, F-RATIOS FOR MALES AND. FEMALES LN THE SEX-TYPED RDLE 
- ' ORIENTAtlON SAMPLE AND SYNERGISTIC ^"ROLE ORIENTATION 
* *' * ' 


♦ 




* - 

1 




' — ^ ■ V 

Sex-Typed RoIq Oriencation , 


Synergistic Role Orientation 








' ' Males . 
(n = 90) 


Females 
(n - 20) 


Males 
(a = 73^ 


Females 
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^ CaAPTER V 
Sbm^RY AND CONCLUSIOK' ^ • 

Tnis study esc^iored the sex role orientat-ion of vocational 
educators and their perceptions qf changing sex roles in our society. 
Frequently sex role resea*rch has beep directed to ne^ibers of only one ' 
sex. However, this study investigated differences between i^ale and * 
fenale sex role orientation and attitudes to changing roies . 

Tne sanple for this 3tudy consisted of 43L vocational educators 
in Pennsylvania. For purposes of hypotheses testing, a subsanple was 
selected an^ divided into. a synergistic group tn = 114) and a sex- 
typed group (n = 110) on Che basis of -scores on the» Bea Sex Role . . ^ 
Inventory. .The synergistic sanple was cozK>osed o£ 73 nales and 41 ^ 
feiiales with 90 saies and 20 fenales constituting- the sex-typed 
saz^le. No attenpt was ' nade to balance the subsanple ragarding the 
nale asd, resale ratio. Sex role attitixies of vocatipnal educators 
were neauSured on the Osnund and Hartin Sex Role Attitude Scale, In 
addition, a personal data fom was conpleted by each respondent. 

• - Discussion of Finditfgs • - ' - 

Hypothesis 1 which stated that there' will be no statistically 
significant' differences between sex role^orientation and that sex ro2e 
attitudes ^was partially rejected. Tn^re* were no g tatig tically^^^jLgnif i- 
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cant differences between the sex- typed individuals and the synergistic 



individuals with regard to their attitudes 'about , familial •roles , 'social 
change -as related to sex roles, and the effects of the changing role, 
in the classroom and. world of work. Sex-typed and synergistic indivi- 
du^ls. did ^differ in their attitudes toward extraf ajailial roles and 
saale/fenale nature and 'behaviors- On both of these scales thfe sex- 

* w " 

typed .individuals are more traditional than are the synergistic 
individuals (see Table 11) . , 

ri'v:50thes>s 2 which stated that regardless '6f an Itidividual' s 
sex role orientation^ there will be no statistically significant 
difference berween zien's and women's sex role perceDtions and sex role 
attitudes was rejected, Data clearly indicated that wopen, regardless 
of sex roie orientation level, were' significantly ziore nontraditional^ 
in their sex role attitudes (se^'' Table 12)- Woaen had the lowest, 
^scores, i:tidicating rore nonttaditional responses, on e&c'o* of tbe five 
subscales and the total. Hales and females differed the oost in their 
attitudes about aale/f er.ale nature and behavior's — Subscaie 3. 
However, Osnund and ^lar^in (19"/?) note-that when constructing this 
instniaent, they designed itess in Subscaie 3 to ^elicit sore nontradi- 
tional responses for women. Tnis nay be a partial explanation; fo;:, ' 
significant differences between .men's and women's responses on this 
scale.* * • 

Sex- typed individuals and synergistic individuals have* similar 
attitudes, toward familial roles. Men and voaen have very similar 
attitudes concerning the roles of individuals in the family. It is ^ 
the traditional role of home and child care tltat seems to confuse the. 
nontradi tional woman espetiall^r. Th'd nontraditional wo?ian is trapped 



between her desire to succeed professionally and the cultural which 
^ tells her that s^ch* success threatens her femininity. PerhaR? this is 

what' causes a nontraditional woman to be-more traditional in attitudes 




toward the familial roles . • . ^ 

The synergistic individual, as measured in this study possesses 
both masculine and feminine characteristics; this individual accepts 
and incorporates a wider range of personality characteristics ancf 
behaviors which enables that individual to perform a diverse array of 

■ • \ . 

behaviors (Bern, 1975c).* These behaviors, as stated by Kat-z and Kahn 
(1966) and Rpkeach (197-3), are influenced, therefore, by that 
individual's attitudes. , ' . \^ 

Sex-typed individuals and synergistic individuals h'ad similar 
attitudes toward familial roles, but were significantly different- in 
extraf filial role attitudes* -The subset of it-ems in this category 
were higMy correlated with the strength of an 'individual's s^elf 
concept. The subscore measures the aqceptance of the opposite sex 
as a subordinate. 

-The least divergence in mean scores was £ound in the subscale 

later added, to the sex role attitude scale* Th^rfe was^ little triffer- 

s 

nee in attitudes about th^ ej^ects of the changing role of ^ men and 
women in classrooms and wo-rl'd of work* Both women and men popiilated 
the traditional end of the contimuum scale. 

In a recent study concerning sex role perceptions of vocational 
ediicators in North DdRcbta, Dittman (1976) reported that educators 
perceived female and male sex roles in a stereotypic view* This , 
investigation partially supports Dittman' s findings, but shows men as 



exhibiting a greater degree o£ stereotyped sex ro]ie perceptions. This 
study supports the Spence, Helmreich, and Stapp (1975^ theory that 

' ^ ■ . . ^ 

high 'masculiqe/low feminine males tend to be metre conservative in their 
a*ttitudes toward sex roles; and high feminine/ low masculine females 
also tend to advocate .conservative views ^bout, sex roles-. 

While some have suggested that ^ex role orientation does not 
affect an individual '^s attitudes, this researrch shows evidence that 
the sex of an individual and one's ^x role orientation influences 
attitudes -and further,- that s^x and sex role orientation operate 
independently in their influence* upon attitudes about sex roles. 

Conclusion 

The review of literature for this study indicates that the 

9 

field, of vocational education is dominated by* men and this study indi- 

cates that these men are more s^x stereotyped than women* The review 

of literature also points out that stereotyped sex roles limit ^ 

■> ♦ 

student's development in both career and persoaij^ expectations (Bem, ' 
i975c) . it is Kahn and Weiss's (1975) opinion ^that a tea^cher's acti- 
tude has a direct in^^uence on a student's behavior, specifically a f 
student's aoa^demic achievement. 

Attitudes are developed from the result of ^cultxxral pressures. 

Ar individ-ual is aware of what is right or should be as established by 

♦ * • . , *' ' 

society, but behavior is the critical determining and affective facto rr 

Consequently, it is the behavioif that must be observed and changed to 

accelerate positive change in educational progress. Therefore, a 

' stuc^ tQ investigate the relationship between teacher and student's 
r • o . • 
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attit>ud^ would hontribute to educational research. The vocational 
school receives as clients young persons already shaped by many 
pervasive influences. The mandate of the vocational school is to ^jg?- 
prepare these clients for the world of work, and livingf and^.3^ this 
in a fashion which maximizes the opportunity for success. When this , 
process involves se:^ stereotyped procedures, tHe options ate limited 
or distorted for all. To date no study has examined closely the 
clients of vocational schools and specific home influences upon their 
attitudes toward future work and familial roies. /As efforts using 
sex stereotyping as a criterion are directed toward the processes and 
outputs of* vocational schools, the examination of the inputs seems 
.justified. ' • • 

it is clear that e?fbrts on the part of women who hold non- 
traditional attitudes might be a key factor in eliminating sex'stereo- 
typing in vocational ^ducati(fn and to achieve true equality for women* 

-^Efforts. will have to be directed toward developing attitudes for 

* ' • % ' 

vocational teachers that are more consistent with the actual situation 

of women in the ^rld^f wor^ if vocational education is to provide 
career experience and education for. students* in programs , for which 
they have interest, ability^ and the aptitude. Educator3 with n6n- 
traditlonal views' are iaor6 likely to make an impact on students, and 
vocational education and it was a fijiding of this study that women- are 
\more likely to hold nontraditional attitudes. Administrator-s in school 
systems are a. governing force in .educational programs. ^ Results of a 
stirvey "by Si'te^ (1974), found that 94 per cent of vocational education 
directors werfe men which is a critical 'statistic when considering the 



^finding .that "men .hold mOre traditional sex role attitudes. Gillie 
(1974) notes that 'the "chauvenistic" attitude held by men toward 
professional women continues to be a very strong and major figljting 
force. * ■ ^ . 

• It is" ai finding of this study that the sex of an individual^is 
a critical va'riable^hen invest igatin*g traditional/nontraditional 
attitudes. If, in fact, -women are more nontraditional than mea in-- 
th^ir sex- role attitudes, Chen perhaps women can be the ^change agents 
in education. However, regardless of sex, ^ex role orientation is a 

predictor of behavior; therefore, what is needed 'is a group to 

• *» 

initiate the change now mandated by law* Safilios^Rothschild support^ 

"this assumpsicn: 

Thus,* it seems to be extremely imi¥)rtant that there exists 
^a significantly large nu.mbet of ^women (,and at least some 
men) whose values ajfid attitudes are sexism-free as possible 
^ and who have becomel conscious of and sensitized to all forms 

of explicit or subt*Le expressions of sexism. But it is not 
necessary to xhang^ everybody's values and attitudes in 
order to succeed in bringing^'about^impot tant social chailge. 
' With a significantly large and militant group of liberated 
women ahd men effectively and consistently acting as a 
pressure group, tJhe behavior of persons in powerful key 
pos'itions . . . and those who control the distribution of 
money and, othet resoiirces can be chaiiged so that they, act 
in an equalitarian way or so that they tteat wcJmen prefer 
. entially, regardless of their own personal values, attitudes, 
and £eelings *(1574, p.-*B)^ ^ / • ^ 

Perhaps, this is the starting point for change in vocational education. 
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April 13, -1976- 



Dr,/ Susan Weis 
^.President 

Pennsylvania JVocational Association' ' . . 

212 Rackley Building 

University Park, , Pennsylvania 16802 

Dear Dr. Weis: , . . " 

'As a graduate student in Home Economics Education, I am under- 
taking a study tentatively titled "Attitudes of Pennsylvania Vqcational 
Educators Concerning Sex Role Changes and Resulting Program Implica- 
tions I would appreciate -the ^support of the Pennsylvania Vocational 
Assdc^-ation. This support would include your signing of the attached 
letter requesting subject pcirticipation and access to the Pennsylvania 
Vocational Associatioir taembership liste • ^ 

The purpose 'of^^e study is to generate a data base for ijj- ^ 

service programs designed. to improve students* career develcfpment by 

the elimiHatiarTolc sex-stereo taping. A copy of the, measures to be used 

is attached. , • , - , 

^ ' ' r- 

I would- be willihg to apswer any questions you or members *of: 

your 'Executive Board might have about this study. Upon completion, I 

wlTll makQ a copy of the study available to you. ^ ^ 

/Thank you in advance for your cooperation. 

Sijicerely, 



Jill A. Eveirsole 



Eloise Murray 
Thesi-s Advisor 



cc/enclosures: 
Eloise Murray 



Dear.PVA Member, • • » ' 

• ' 

As" a graduate s.tudenf in Home Economics Education at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, I am conducting a' study of sex role attitudes 
•o/ vocational edubation teachers^ in Pennsylvania, I hope that you are 
willing to participate in this study which is being uh^er taken"with 
tjhe' knowledge and approval of the Executive Board of thre Pennsylvania 

Vocational Association. ^ , , . 

, ^ ' *^ • 

y ' ^ 

Mosf^ research of this nature has been directed either to females 

or to males resulting in- significantly different findings on attitudes 

and making cross-sex comparison difficult -as different -measures have 

been used.'» Therefore, it -^'is the intention of chi^ study €b explicitly 

deal with sex role attitudes and personal belief orientation of 'both 

male* and female vocational teachers. ' . 



Enclosed are the research oeasTEres: a personal rating 'scale, 
a sex role attitude scale, a .personal data form,, and a stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Tnere -is nothing on any of the materials that 
will identify you, thereby assuring the protection of youi: 'anonymity . 

y I would greatly appreciate your completed materials by July 15; 
iSvS. If for. ally* reason you do' not wish to ass-ist me in this study,, 
please return the questionnaires in the self-addressed envelope 
, provided. - # 

Thank>you for your tizie and cooperation. - 



Sincerely, 



Jill A, Eversple 
Masters Candidate 



Eloise Murray 

Thesis Advisor 

Home Economics Education' 



Susan E'. Weis 

President'' ' ^ , — ' 

Pennsylvania Vopat^onal Association 



'^Enclosures 
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' BACKGROUND INFORllATION: Please answer the following questions relating 

tovyou and che courses you teach • . 

I. Sex: Male 2. Race: White 

Feaale Bl^ck 

* > Hispanic 

-Native American .(Indian) 

* • ! Other 

3. In total, approxinately how taany male students and fem&le 

students do you have in all your classes coidbined? 

4. How inapy years have you been teaching? ^ • 

5. How na'ny years of work experience hav^ 'yoxi had in the occupational 
area in which you teach? ' , > 

6* Do you have pernanent certification in your area? . yes- 

?• If you do not have pefrsaaent certification^ in your area, approxi- 
ziately what % of the certification have you completed? _J_%^ x 

8. ^iucation: 1. no degree years ieyond'high school 

2. Bachelor*s Degree 

3. >fister's Degree 

V 4» Master's, plus 30 predits 

5. . Dissertation in progress, 

6. Doctorate 

\9' Type of Position: Adiainistrator . • ■ • 
Advisory Comaittee nenber 

Board menber > 

^ Consultant . 

Coordinator ' • * ' 

Counselor . ' 

Supervisor * ' / ». 

Teacher . - . ' . ' ♦ 

/Teacher Educl^tor " . 

. Other (Explain") 



10. Area of Principal Teaching Responsibility 



^ Administration 

Agriculture • , 
Business and Office 
Distributive 
Guidance ^ ' 

Health Occupations 
Home Economics 
Industrial Arts 



. Manpower 



i 
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.New and Related^ervice's 
^ Technical ' 
Trade and Industrial* 



11 • Are 'you manfled?" 



yesr 
no* 



12.* If married, does your spouse work outside the home?- 
' no .full-time ^ part-time 



yes< 



13. What kind of work does your spouse do? 



lA. Geographic Location (Please write in the name of your state): 



3^ 



ERJC 



r 
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On the following page, you vill be 




of personality 



'characteristics. I would like you tq use those characteristics in ; 
order to'describe yourself. That is, I would like you to indicate, on 

1 t/s , 



a scale from 



how true of you these various characteristics 



are. Please do not leave any characteristic unmarked. 
Example: sly , ^ • 

^ Mark a 1 if it is NEVER OR ALMOST NEVER TRUE that you are sly. 
Mark a 2 if it is USUALLY NOT TRUE^ ' that you ar^sly. ' ' 
Mark a 3 if it is SOMETIMES TRUE^ hat you are sly. 
Mark a 4 if^it is OFTEN TRUE ' that you^are sly. 

Mark a 5 if^t is ALWAYS -OR ALMOST ALWAYS TRUE 'that you are sly. 

Thus, if- you feel it is' sometimes true *that you are "sL^," never or 
almost never true that you are "malicious," always or ag.most always 
true that you are "irresponsib^, " and often true that you are' 
'■'carefree," then you would rate these characteif istics as follows: 



Sly 

Malicious 



Irresponsible j 5_ 

Carefree ' 4 
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NEVER OR ALH)ST USUALLY NOT. SOMETIMES , OPT^^ TRUE .ALWAYS OR AUfiO 
NEVER TRUE TRUE TRUE. • ' ALWAYS TRUE 



1. Self relrlant 

2. Yieldir^ _^ 

3. Helpful • 

4 . Defend ovra 
beliefs 

.5-. Cheerful 

6. Moody 

T^^ndependehO J 

8. Shy . 

9. Conscientious 

10. 'Athletic 

11. Af fee tiQtiate ; 

12. Theatrical " 

• 13.' Assertive ^ . " 
14. Flatterable 

• 15. Happy 

16. Strong 4 
personalty 

17. Loyaiw'. " 

18. Unpredic table 

19. Forceful • <^ • 
'20 • Feminine 



} ■ 



21.. Reliable 

22. Analytical 

23. S^path^etic 

24. !r^lous 

25. Hav-e 
leadership 
abilities 

26. Sensitive to 
the needs of 
others 

27. Truthful 

28' Willing to 
tak^ risks 



29. Understanding* 

' '30. Secretive - - 

^1. Make decisions 

easily ^ 



32. Compassionate 

33. Sincere 

^34. Self- 
sufficient 

35, Eager to 

soothe hurt- 
feelings 

3^. Conceited 

'37;. Dominant 

3&^Likable 

'40 ^y^sculine 



41 . Warm 

42. Solemn 

43,, Willing to take 
a stand 

44* Tender 

45. Friendly v 

^6. Aggressive ^ 

47. Gullible 

48. Inefficient 

49 . » Act as. a. 

leader ^ 

50'. Childlike 
51 Adaptable 

52 . " Individualistic 

53 . i)o not use ' . " 
'harsh language ' 

54. Unsyst^j33l:ic , 

55. Competitive 
'56. Love' children 
"57. Tactful ' 
58, Ambitious • 
59; G^le\ 

'60. Snventional 
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DLE 

(Most traditional response 'underscored) 



^ SEX ROLE ATTITUDES 



Please circle the letter or letters to, the right of each if'em that be^t 
exprefsses your opinioh.abo.ut^STie statement in the item. SX means- 
Strongly Agree; A meana Agree; U means Undecided;'D means Disagree; and 
SD means Strongly Disagree., • Mark one choic^^^or each item^^ * 

FAMILIAL ROLES ' . . ' * • / ' ' ^ 

, 1. Women with 'children in grammar school should, 
if at all possible, stay at home .rather than 

work. 1. SA 'A U D SD 

2. Women with preschool children should not work 

outside their h'omes if at all possible. 2. SA A U D SD 

3. Whoever is the better wage-earner, wife or 

husband,' should^ be the breadwiriner • * ^* SA A' U D SD 

4. It is pctesible fot women to satllsfy thei^ 

needs for achievement through their husbands. .4. SA A U D SD 

• 5. Men should have more freedom toj* do such 't 

things as cook and care for the children, / . ^ 

if they so desire. ' 5 . SA A U D SD. 

« . • * • 

. 6. A man's self-esteem is severely injured if 

his wife makes mdl^e money than he does^. 6. SA^ A U D SD 



7. Men should taKe -the same amount pf j^^s^onsi- 
•bility as women in caring f or ^home and' , - ' 
children.' ' - . ' 7. SA A U D 4SD 

8 . ' A husband who is £he breadwinner in the^ ^ . ' 

family should make all the^ important , * ' 

. 'decisions. • * ' 8..^SA A U 'D .SD 



i 



E^tTRAFAMILIAL ROLES f 

*9* ' 1 would feel uncomfortable if my icimediate ^ L 

supervisor at work was a woman. , * 9. SA A- U D SD 

,10'. ' To a great extent, women are leas 'able to 

make a career commitment than are men. 10. *SA A , U D SD 

11. Fem^^Bshould be encouraged to plan for a* 



care^^bot just a job. . 11. SA A U D<*^.SD 

12. I wouid^vote for a woman f or'TPtesident of v . 

the United States . ' ' \ 1.2. SA A U D VSD 



67. 



13. Women are less capable of making important ^ 

decisions thaa are men, * 13« SA A U D SD 

14. Men aif^mf re-capakle of* assuming leadership 

than are women*. 1 » 14. SA A U D Sp-S 

/. ^ . 

MALE/ FEMALE NATURE AND BEHAVIORS • 

15. Women ^ generally prefer light conversations 

over rational* discussipns . * ^ " 15.- SA^ A /D ' SD 

16. There is cdasiderable evidence that^ men, in 

general are a "-^superior species" '•to women, ^ . 16. 'Sk A *U D SD 

17. Women really like being dependent on men. 17. SA A U D >SD - 

18. Career women generally arre n&urotic. 18* SA A - U D SD * - 

19. Females should go ahea'd and pamper males — . ^ 
"Tell him how great he is" — because-that' s^^ 

a useful way 'to get what they Want. " ^ ^ 19-. SA^ A D SD > 

20. Men should stop appraj.sing vomen solely on ^ 

the basis of appearance and sex appeal. *^ 20» SA A U D SjD 

I ^ / 

21. Either consciously or unconscio.usly, most . * ■' • 
women would like to be men. , ' 21*. SA A U D SD 

22. "The way men. and women* behave is more 
result of their genet;;Lc make-up' than of the 

way they are brought up. « 22. SA A U D SD 

23. Since men h^e a ^natural urge to dominate ^ . 

^and lead, women' who ^challenge this- actually ^ ^ 
threaten the welfare of society. ' ' 23«. SA A U D SD ^ 



SOCIAL CHANGE AS RELATED TO SEX I^OLES" ^ ' ^ 

24. Unlike, the race riots, 'the "battle between _ 

the sexes" will never involve violence On* . ' • ' , 

any .large scale. ' • ' J24. SA A U D SD- 

25. There should be low-cost, high-quality ^ " , ' . 
chiidcare centers fdr^working women. -25. SA A^ U D^ SD 

26. ^ Men need liberation equally as much-^s* ^ ^. . . 

" women do.''^ ' ' ^ ./ 26. SA. A U D SD 

• * ' ■ • * . 

27. Wen's clubs' ai>d lodges ghould be required to 

admit women. ' , • • ' 27. ' SA A -U D SD 



.J ,..!»■ -. I. .I....- ■ — 



28* Women should get ;equal .pay wtJh men for doling 
the same jobs , ' - ^ ' 



28» SA A U D SD 



29. Women should have equal job opportunities 
with men. 



29. SA- A y D SD 



30. Woman can attain true equality in this 

coumtry only through a really drastic* change • ^ 

I in the social structure. 30^ SA A U D SD 

''^1. 'The^Equal Rights Amendment related to sex e 

should be ratified as soon^as possible. 31. SA A 1) D SD 



'effects of the CHANGING ROLE ON CLASSROOM AKD WORLD OF WORK. 



32. Teaching methods are different in a class 

with both male and female students, than when 



33, 



34, 



only one sex is present. * 

Men and women shoul^ be encburaged to *work 
kt the same types of jobs.' ^ 



Removing traditional sex- role stereotypes 
in occupations will result in- greater human 
understanding between men and women. 



35.^ The learning motivation of the male_ students 
is different than that f emdl'e cs.tudents , 



36. There should be much stricter enforcement of 
the laws against sexual discriminatiwi in 
employment . ^ , , - ; - 

37. .Males and^emales in the same classes change 

the course content irom what it can be when 
only one .sex is present. i \ ^ ' 



32. SA A U D SD 



33. 'SA A U D SD 



34. SA ' A U D- SD 



35. SA^A U 



D SD" 



36. SA A U ■ D SD 



37. SA A U D 



38^ ' Males and fq||[fLe9 in the same class causes. ' 
special problems^ in control. 



39, As sex ratio of students in -vocational 
classes changes , ^so do fhe objectives of 
the prbgram.^ • ' 



38. SA A U D SD 



39 . SA A U - SD 
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APPENDIX . 



MEAN AND STANDARD. DEVIATION OF ITEMS AND? ITEM- 
TOTAL SCORE CORRELATION FOR IHE 
SEX kOLE INVENTORY 
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TABLE 13 



-MEAN AND STANDARD' DEVIATION OF ITEMS 'AND ITEM- 
T ' TOTAL SCORE CORRELATION FO^ THE 

SEX ifiOLE INVENTORY 



Item 
Number 




Item 





Item 


Item-Total * 


Item 


Standard' . i 


Score 


^ Mean 


Deviation 


Correlation 


4.568 


— v— 

, 0.616 


...3'58 : 


3,367 


•0.'718° 


.231' . 


4.378 


0.684 


• .374 


4.139 


0 . 7-33 


.385 


4.302 


0.760 


.397 


^.501 ■ 


• 1.059 


-.022 


• 3. 084 " 

3.9:7d 


■ l.Z^b - 
0.&13 


• -.215 ' 
.535 


.3.622 


' -0.828 


.500 


2.944 


■ 0.889 


.213"^ 




' 0.788 . ■ 


..532 


' 4.629 ' 


0.5B3. 


-. • .442 


3.557 


0.'838 


.379 \ 


. 3^993 


0.754 


■• .339 ./ 


4.i07 , - 


'■ 0:719 


.448 


4.JL67, 


...0.714 


.576 


4.297 ' ' 


0.'695 


.590 


■ 3 '.805 


0.856 ' 


.361 


.4.265 


•o:6i3 : 


^597 


3.805 - 


■ "J^800 - 


.409 


■/ 4.123J 


0 . 709 


..." .562 ■ 


4.401 


. jD.66a 


.461- 


. '. 3.898 


•0.845 


. ''.439 ' 


•. • 3.i09 
• ^/^3..25l • 


■1.053 / 
1.052 >^ 


' ■ -.320 ' 
. .162 • 


3.958 


• 0.7*26^ , 


• .57d 









\ . Self-reliant , ^ 

2 • Yielding 

4 ' Defends ,owa beliefs 

5 Cheerful, 
7 , independent 

. 8 Shy ^ 

10 * • Athletic 

11, , Affectionate 

13 Assertive * . 

•14 Flatterable • 

16 Strong personality^ 

* 17^ - . Loyal 

19 ' ' Fbrceful 

•22 'Analytical 

,23 * Sympathetic ' . 

25. Have leadership abilities 

. '26 - Sensitive to the needs 

of. others . 1 

' 28 Willing^ to take risks 

*-29 ' ^U^derstanding 

) V . " ■ - ^ 

. 3L Make decisions easily. 

' 32 Compassionate 

3.4 S el f-9 u£ f ix: ien t 

"35^ . Eager to' sootjhe hurt 

^ feelings , * 

../37 Dominant" ^ 

' r 

* 38 I Soft spoken 
**41 ' I Warm 
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TABLE 13 '(Continued) 






















0 


• 

Item , ' 
Number 


*Item • ^ 


Iten^^ 
Mean 


Item 
Stantt'ard 
4. Deyiation 


Iteia-;Total' 

Sccjre , , 
Correlatibn 


> 

• 




^ <i 


-wiULing to take a stand 


H •jCl 


, 0.711 


.470 






•"44 


Tender ; 


7 7 A9 


0'.826' 


. .486 






46 


Aggressive 


^ 3.508 


0.970-^ 


.348 




• 




bUJ.lS.Die 




0.969 


".014 ■ 






49 ' 


AC L as a icaaeir 


4 OfiS 


"0.737 


.613 •■ 






50. 


CthilaliKe ^ 


1 • 3't-> 

f 


0.804 


-.024 • • 








Acap uaoie 




^ 0.652 


.412 






52 
. 53 ' 


inciviGuai IS L ic 

Do notjuse harsh language " 


3;394^ 


• 0.80^ 
1.284 


.375 
- ■\ 

:i8i • 






^ 55 


Competitive \ ^ 


3.666 


6.924 


■ ^ .390 ' 


• 


• 


56,' 


IfOve childr-ev • ' * ' 


4.425 


0.782 


. . .353 








Tactful . 4 


3.898 


0.767' 


.427 




i 




Ambitious v ' 


4.12*8 


. 0.789 


. •. 386 • 




N 


, • 59 

t 


Gentlfe . . ' ' ^ 


"3.991. 


. 0.755 


.457 




'* • f 




- 




{ : 




.. • ' • 




• 






• 


* * 


O 

* V- 


i 


• 




* 








• 


i ' * 


< 










< % \ 












• 


% 






# 






.■( ■ ■ 




* * 
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APPENDIX G 

■ . , • ' HEM AN]> STAin)ARD DEVIATION OF ITEMS AND ITEM-TO.T&L- 

SCORE .CORREI^Tld^^ K)R THE SEX ROLE 
' ^ ArriTtJDE SCALE 



I 



A 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14 

MEAN AND STANDARD DB\aATION OF ITEMS AND I-mH-TOTAL SCORE 
CORRELATION FOR THE SEX ROLE'ATTITDDE SCAEE 

















= — 1 


Item 


/ 


1 




• 

Item 


Item • 
-^1^ Mean ^ 


-i — 

Item 
S'tandard 
'"-Deviation 


Item-Total 
' Score 
Correlation 


% 1 






* 


Familial Roles 


« 







I- Women wit!r»chiidren in grammar school should, if at all possible, 
stay at home rather than*wQC^« • , 

2 Women with pteschool children should not work outside* their homes\ 

if at all- possible* ^ ^ ' 

,3 ^ Whbever is the Ketter. wage-earner, wife* or l^sband, should ^.be the 

breadwinner. • V — \ 

4 . It is possible* for women to satisfy their 'needs for achievement 
. through their husbands*. 



5 Ken shoul<f have, more freedom to 
the cliil^iren, if* they goldesire 

6 A^an^s self-esteem is sever^ely 



o^v,.. ....Ha- 

injured if-* his* wife makefe vpore 



money than he does. 

7 > Men should, take the same amount of responsibility as wOTfen in . 

caring for home and childr'en. * ' ^ 

" A husband who is the breadwinner in ,the family should maf^e all the 

important d-ecisions. * ^ . 



"^,386 


1 .331 


-.552 


4 -.067' 


1.181 


.509 


3.198 


1.310- 


.302 


2.821 . 


1.178 


f 

.409 , 


•1.908 

* 


6.800 


.4^6 . 






2:745 


1.133 ■ 


.290 


2.184.- 
1.786 


1.06.7 ' 
0.798 


;4i; ■ 
.47U 



TABLE 14 (Continued) 



Item* 
Nmnber ' 










- 


I tern 
Mean 


Item 
S tanjiard 
Deviation 

' — 9 


I tea-Total ^ 
Score 
--Correlation 




«4 




A 


Extrafamilial Roles 








a 

1 



9- 

.10 

11 
12 
"13 
14 



I would feel' uncomfortable if my inmediate sup&rvisor at work was a 
woman. 

To a great extent, women are less able to make a career commitment; 
than are, men. • ^ 



Females shfould be e^cou^^^ed ' to plan^for a career, not just a job. 
I would vote fbr a woman f or^sPresident of the United States.. 
Women are less cagable of making 'important decisions than are men. 
Men are more capable pf assum^^ leader.ship than are women. 



I' 



1.982^. 0.980 

2.478 1.200 
1.832^ 0.831 
2.464 1.102 
1.876 0.970 
2.361 i.202 



Male/'Female Nature and Behaviors? 



i 

.535 

.489 
.653 
.582., 
.692 



15 ■ Women 'generally prefer- light conversations over rational 
* discussions. * ' 

Y6 .There is considerable evidence that men, in general are a "Superior 
species" to* womenl^ ^ \ ^ 

••\17 ./Women really like bein^g. depiendent on men., . * . ^ 

, ; 18 \ Cateer women* generally are neurotic. ^ J *^ . - 

19 Females sho\jld go ajie^d and pamper^males— "Tell- him Kow great he 
isV — bec^u$e that's a useful way to get what they want.* 

20 Men should ^top a^pfais;ing women solely on the basis of appearance', 
and sex " appeal,. ' * - . ^ ^ . ^ 



2 . 506 


1.056 


.600 


1.883 


0.911.' 


.57i 


2.869 . 


1.043 


.563 


2.076 


0.983* 


'.'655 


2.149 


1.012. , 


.321 


1.991 


0.905 


.395 
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TABL5 14 (Continued) 



Itel 
Number 



Item 
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21 
22 
23- 



7^ 



Either consciously or undonsciously , most women would like to- be 




r^-Total 
score * 
Deviation i ,Cor;:elatioa 



Item 
Item • Standard 



men* 



The way -men and^wom.en behave is-mor^ a -result of their genetic - 
make-up than of the wky they are broug^ht up*' , 

Sinc4 men have a natural' urge to dominate and lead, 'women'who 
challenge this actually threaten the welfare- of society* • 




•2; 156 l.OOS 
ir959 0,821 



• 501 
. ,662 



Soci^ Changfe'-as Related to Sex Roles 



24 

26 
•27 
28 
29 
30 



^ike tfie .race riots, the "battle between the sexes" will never 
involve viplence on any large scale.' • - ^ . • 

There should ]>e low-cpst, high-quality' ch;Lldcare centers fox 
working wQmen. * ' • ^ 

Men need liberation egually as^ifiuch^as women do. 

^Men*s clubs^ and lodges' should be required to admit women. ' 

Women should get equal pay A^ith metr for 4oing^the same jobs. , 

Women should have# equal job opportunities with men. . ' 



3i n 



*Women,,cah attaj[.n- true equality in* this; country only -through a ^ 

be' ratifiei 



really drastic- change In* the social structure. ^ 

rhts Amendment r&at^d*'to sex should be'ra as 



The Equa^ 
sopn as possible 



'90 



^3.749 


0.849 


"499^ 


2.42V 


1.230 " . 


I .469 


2.076 


0.943 / 


.304 


3.756 ' 


' 1.096 


,388 


1.430 


0,623 


'.510 


'1.559 


*J0.76O . 


,.615 








3.097 


1.157 


' .281 








2.586* 


. 1-.140 


.458 
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TABLE 14 (Continued) - 



- jlun^er * ' ' ^Item . ' 'Mean Deviation ' Colfreiation • 



Item Itenh-Tot 
Item Standard 'Score' 



Effects of the Changing Role on Classroom^ and World of Work 



' t 



Teaching methods are diffe»6nk in a class with both male and -female 
y ^ student^s, than when only ^im.e , sex is present. 

33 Men and' women should be eircouf^g'ed t(? work at the tsame typ*ep of 
jobs/ . ' * * > 

" 34 Removing^ traditional sex-role stereotypes in occupations wiJJ. - ■ - 
result VI greater human' understanding between men and womenv 

•. 35 The' learning ^tao-tivation' of the male students is different; than 
• . ^hat of fecoale students. .; - ' • ^ 

36* There should be much stricter enfoifcement ^of the laws against 
s^Hial^diSc^iminatibn in employment. ^ ^- - 

37.; Males and females in the same classes change the 'couise ctpa^ptxt ' ^ r ' ■ - ' T ^; 

from what it -'can^ b^ When only, one sex is present. ' , 2.517 v.l^ll? ''.385 ' , . 

38 Males and females, in the sam&^cldss causes special problems ia 
control. - . * ' . ^ '-v * 



39 . : As *sex ratio of stJudents' iji vocational classes changes, so* do^ 
- 'the objectives of the progr^, ' / ' . 
^ ^-^ : 







-y * 


2.867 


i.285 


* 


2% 4^ 




.546 


2.^0 


1 . 058 ' 


.642 




■« • 




3. '023 

4 


. 1.128 


' .393 


2.294 


1.011" 


.559" 


' 2.517 


•: ,1,117 '• 


•-.385 








■2.234 


; 1.061' 


•.•44-6 


2.23.7* 


' ; 1.036 - 


* '. .382 
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0 



1 



